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in. the stalls, I have watched the entrances and exits of
the great figures in French politics.
Is it true to say that M. Daladier encouraged it ?
M. Reynaud and his friends accused him of doing so.
They were mistaken. If he had encouraged it, M. Paul
Reynaud would have been in an even more grievous
position. But he could not discourage it, for those of his
party, whether friends or not, who hurled themselves into
the fray were so enraged against M. Reynaud that even
M. Daladier's personal intervention would have been
violently thrust aside.
M. Chautemps, who had retained in the Reynaud
Cabinet the same position of Vice-President of the Council
that he had held under M. Daladier, pleaded for his new
Chief just enough to appear to advantage in M. Reynaud's
eyes, and with sufficient discretion not to be roughly
handled by the Radicals on the war-path. M. de Monzie
and M. Pomaret, who had likewise remained in the
Government, did what they could, but they did not wield
much authority. New-comers like M. Lamoureux and
M. Frossard would have rather more. The latter knew
how to "work the lobbies" but he was up against a
powerful opposition. On the Right there was an equal
fury, explained but not justified in its violence by the
entry of the Socialists. When he learned the composition
of the Cabinet, M. Pierre Laval exclaimed in the Senate:
" Would you like me to overthrow it to-morrow ? Or
would you like them to stay in office over the Easter
holiday ? "
I should be greatly surprised if he had had no hand in
the storm to which Paul Reynaud so nearly succumbed.
There was one man of rare delicacy, M. Delbos, former
Minister for Foreign Affairs in the Blum and Chautemps
Cabinets of 1936-37. Later, Minister of Public Instruc-
tion, he represented from the point of view of the war,
the same tendency as M. Reynaud. The latter had
sacrificed him to no purpose, thinking thereby to render